THE SHELL HEAPS OF THE EAST COAST OF FLORIDA. 
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Tli(*re ai‘(‘ many evidences tliat n poj tion oT rlio <‘ast coast of Florida 
was quit<‘ thickly settled in jtreldstoric tilings, and remains ol* tins set- 
tlement are found in r(dus(‘ hea])S of villa‘^(‘s and sin^h* liabitations. 
These In^aps are IVom a tew scjiiare yards to many acres in exttmt, and 
Irom 1 to ir> f(M*t in de])tli. d'hey must liav(‘ betm tlu^ abode of a race 
for many .i^’ciierations. The rtmiains indicate* that the \ ai‘i(dy of food 
obtaiiKMl was great, and included all kinds ol‘ sh(*lllish, from tlie. 
large lUisjfvon perrersani to the tiny l>oua,i\ iiumerons kinds ol’ fish 
and a species of tui'tle, togetli(*r with vai’ious liirds and mammals which 
now iidiabit tin* pcninsnla. TIu* skull ol* a whale has also b(*(*n found, 
[n connection with tlies<*. icmaiiis ar<‘ found tin* various memlxa's of 
the human sk(*leton in positions which would at least suggest canni 
balism. Thert* arc hearths with accumulations of ashes and shells 
mingled with jiottery (mostly in fragments) and imi>lements and 
w(»apons of shell. These implements and w(^ai>ons tell ns all we know 
of the mode of life of the rac<* which inhabited the r<*gion, and enabh* 
ns mor(* or less correctly to reconstruct this early so<*iety. That the 
people w(‘r(* hnnt(‘rs and t*islici*s, tin* variety of animals, birds, and lisli 
which went to sui)]>ly theii* larders abundantly t<‘stilics. The porpoise 
s(‘ems to have been a favorite article ol* food, while tin* r(‘iiiains of th(*. 
manatee are found in tlu* shell heai)s farth(*r north than the pr(\s<mt 
habitat of the animal. The whale, whose remains W(*r(? found beneath 
OIK* of tin* large heaps, at h*ast a (piarter of a mile from the oc(*an, 
may have been sti’anded on the beach; but all th(‘n)ther lish, bii*ds, 
and animals were doubtless cai)tur<*d by the wary and activi* savag<*. 
It would s(M‘in as if many of the lish might havelH*en taken with some 
sort of a net, as th<\v must have employed a twisted cord for many 
purposes. There ai (*, marks on much of the jiottery showing it to have 
b(*en in(d(h*d in bask(*ts made of cord. Sinkers of various sha]K*s 
wen* us(‘d. 

The imph*m(*nts of shell were, for tin* most pjirt, eonstrncted from the 
liHsjicoii airim, and the St. Augiistim* collection shows all l*ornis and 
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stii.n(\s of this (‘oii.sl ni(*tioii. \Vhih‘ the iisr to wliicli tlu* gienter niini- 
h(*i' ()l‘tli(‘ iiii j)leinents of shell iimst hnve betMi j)iit is obvious, thcoc is 
iniieh niieco’tainty regarding others wliieh are (bund in nbnn(hni(*(‘. 
Oik* ot th(*se, known ns the i)erlbrat<*<l shell, inny hnve be(*n used tor 
the dressing of skins, and the perforntion whirh has provoked so niindi 
sjieriilation, niadi* for the insertion o(‘ the huger to give* more lirmness 
to the grasp.* (PI. Lxxviii.) 

Aiioth(‘r, found in nbnndam*!*, is made usually from tln^smallor sliells 
of the Strombns, and is worked as near as i) 0 ssibl(* to the Ibrin of a ball. 
Tliey may have* been ]ilaythings ol* the ehildien. The drinking shells 
were i)rei>ared Avith gieat rare, and seem als(> to have been used as 
eookiiig utensils, some ol‘ them sliowing marks of exposure to lire. (PI. 
LXXIX.) Prom tin* great number ol‘ jierlbrated shells found on one small 
hea]) 1 was led toeonclnde that it was in some sense a mauufaetoiy of 
these artich*s. Some of tlu*se sera]K*rs or gouges show as sharp an 
(‘dge as it is ])ossible for a shell to receive, while others are dull. Otlnu 
utensils take tlie form ol' sjioons. A granite or other iiebble witli an 
end llattened and polished was probably used to ]>ut an (‘dge on such 
iiiipleiiK*nts as i’C(inii‘ed to be shar])cned. 

The ])otteiy, though mostly in fragments, alfords an int(‘resting study 
and shows great variety of d(*sign in its ornamentation. Some of the 
vessels were made in baskets Avoven fiom eord, while others, from the 
])e(*uliar marking on th(*ir external surface, must liaA'O l)een made in an- 
other way. The great smoothness and perfect regulai ity of the internal 
surface of these a essels is remarkable. They vaiy much as to tin* char- 
acter of the mat(*rial of whi(*h tiny aie inade. Some are of ])ure clay- 
and of these, some are Ihorouglily baked and hardened, Avhile others 
are slightly baked and therefore britth*. Others have an admixture, 
to a greater or less degree, of sand, and are harder. In size the^M^aiy 
from a boAvl holding 1 or 2 (piarts to v(*ssels holding o gallons, and in 
shape from a shalloAv iian-like dish to a ]H)t or vessel resembling a Jng. 
(Pis. Lxxx, Lxxxi.) The ornamentation includes about one hundred 
diderent designs, I he i)rincipal of Avhieh are shoAvn in PI. J^xxxii, It 
is (*asy to imderstand the origin of the line cord-like markings AAdiich ap- 
pear on the surface of those vess(*ls Avhicdi Averc* molded in bask(*ts. 
Other vessels Avere ap])arently ornamented by using a jien like insti'n- 
meut made from a reed, whih* the clay Avas soft, and still otliers by rolling 
portions of tin* soft ( lay and then i>ntting tli(*m on as a houscAvife soim*- 
times ornaments her pie crusts. In one spe(‘imen, the impress ol' tin* 
tingei s is plainly visible, shoAving even the textui'e of the skin. P>y far 
the larger portion, however, aj^pear to iiavebeen ornaim'nted by the use 
of a stamj), Avhieh left tin* surfiice arranged in s(iiiares, as shoAvn in the 
]>late. Fully three-fouiths of the j>ottery found is oriiaincutial in this 

^ 'Hioso shells have found with wooden handles ins«‘ited in the pevforati»>n 

for use us hatehets or picks, and the V. S. National Museum ]>ossesses several s]>cei- 
inens. — T. \V. 
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PliOCKEDINGS OF THE NATIONAJ. MUSEUM. 

Wily. Tliose vc*ss(‘Js must liiive served tor eookin<;-, as well as tor lioldijig* 
water, as uiany iire blackened iVoiii ex])Osure to the hre. Wliile it is 
probable that these people cooked th(‘ <;reater i)iiri ot their food by roast- 
ing over the fire, yet the tiny Donax shells at h‘ast, which are ])iesent 
ill immense numbers, must have been lioiled in wiiter to obtain a broth. 
They are too small to Inive been cooked in iuiy other Wiiy. The num- 
ber and extent ot the hearths and the amount (d‘ ijshes proves that 
the Indigenes usually cooked their food. 

The form of the mounds and collections ot sln^lls is ot interest, and 
some of the larger ones may enable us to determine th(‘. form ot the pre- 
historic habitiition. When individual families dwelt by them.selves 
there would bi‘ one slowly growing heap toi* each, whicli after a time 
might be abandoned. When a comparatively wid(‘ extent was occu])ied 
the remains would take the form of what we now call Shell Fields — 
]daces where the ground for many acres appears to be full ot shells, 
but without elevations rising above* the general level. A (brm com- 
mon among the heai)S is that of a long baidc or mound, from 2 to 
10 or more feet in thickness, and covering from one to seweral acres, 
always near the water and usually in proximity to an inlet of the sea. 
Scattered through these heaps, from the surface of the soil beneatli to 
their summits, are found implements, utensils, and fragments, of i)otteiy. 
A hearth, with a foot or more ot ashes and 0 feet or even more across, 
may be found, with 5 or feet of shells above it. This disposition of 
remains gives a clew to the manner of formation of the mounds and is 
well shown in the large mound below Matanzas Iidet, which covers more 
than 30 acres (IM, Lxxxiv). The side facing the ocean is from 10 to Hi feet 
in depth, but has suffered from the (*ncroachment of the sea to an ex- 
tent which can not be determined (PI. Lxxxiii). The highest pai’tof the 
mound covers about 2 acres, and back of this, extending to the .Matauzas 
liiver, lies the remainder, disposed in circles ot greater or less extent 
and covered with forest. These circles adjoin each other over a large 
l)art of the territory. Tliey are from 4 to 8 feet in depth and from 12 
to 15 feet across at the bottom. This was a dwelling place, and the 
daily refuse was thrown out on all sides, and so the circles of shells, 
bones, etc., gradually grew higher and higher, surrounding the rude 
dwelling like a wall. This wall would also serve tor protection from 
the winds of winter and likewise* as a pit tor defense in case of attack. 
When this hollow had become too deep, or the wall about it too high, 
it would be abandoned, and the owner, pitching his tent on the top ot 
surrounding lidges, would use the hollow as a pit \u which to throw 
refuse. 

The mound of which I am now speaking would ap])car to have been in 
some sort a center of population for many miles around. A S])i'ing ot 
wat(*r lies in the midst ot it, and the waterway was kept open to the 
river. Smaller mounds are found scattered u]> and down the riv(*r toi* 
several miles in the vi(*inity. One ot these, some 2 miles north and 
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iirnr t 1m‘ inl(‘t :i( U;ir, w ;is |)(‘i h;i jis ;is n lool^oiil :iii(l si^n:il 

si {i I ion. A lar.uo pari ol 1 Ins moniid ( IM. lx x \ l \ ) was i <*nio\ C(l IVoiii 1 li(‘ 
Mo)'llit‘asl ])arl and pil(‘(l up <m I In* mna iiidrr, ronidn^’ a ]M*ak alxnii do 
r<‘(*l Idi^li. Kr<ini lliis poiiil a ‘lood \ i(‘\v is odlniiKMl (dr several niilrs 
alon^’ 1 lio l(‘\'(d country, and an a]>]a*oacli in^' (‘iKany ctnild Ini easily seen. 
A eov(‘r(‘d way or diteli i*iins Ironi the Imse to Hie sinmnit, tliiis liidin^- 
llios(‘. w ho w<‘re passing;’ Iroin tln‘ si.ulil (d‘tli<‘ (‘inaiiN. 

As to t li(‘ aii’e of Hm‘S(‘ li(‘a]>s all must )x* l(d'l t<» eon j(‘el ui‘<x Trees 
linndreds of yi^ars old ai(‘ sealter(‘d ov(‘r tlKoii. All inslriiinents and 
iinphainads of wood 1ia\'(^ lon^’ since pca islied, and not even a Iradition 
ol Hkmu lemains. 11 h* slieM h(‘,a|KS a)»jH‘ar lo me old(*i‘ than tin* (‘artli 
mounds which som(‘ t imes adjoin llnmi. 



